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PUBLICITY FOR THE CLASSICS 



By C. H. Weixer 
University of Iowa 



The publicity committee authorized at the last meeting of the 
Classical Association has been endeavoring to work out for the 
promotion of classical interests some propaganda which might be 
effective and permanent, so long as the need continues to exist. 
At present two plans are proposed by the committee; both of 
them imply cordial co-operation and support on the part of the 
members of the Association. 

One of the greatest newspaper syndicates of the Middle West 
has agreed to take for its use an unlimited number of "stories" on 
classical themes. These will be used in "boiler-plate," "type- 
high miscellany," and "patent insides." The circulation of such 
matter is enormous, as everyone knows. Articles submitted must 
possess "news interest" and be "snappy." The following are 
some of the "stories" which were offered to the syndicate for con- 
sideration: 

DISCOVER ANCIENT ROMAN left m any relics scattered about the 
RESIDENCE ruins, pottery, dishes and utensils, a 



The farmer has brought about the dis- 
covery of a mysterious house in Somer- 



grindstone, a small whetstone, and other 

objects. Buried in a corner were several 

, „ , , -, , . , . , pieces of window glass and the neck of 

set, England. In plowing, he turned up ... 

, . . , . a small glass vase. 
several pieces of pottery and some coins. 

Men were set to digging on the spot and ANCIENT WAR METHODS 

uncovered the charred ruins of an im- did hannibal use dynamite in his 

mense house. It was about 180 feet passage of the alps? 

long, 35 feet wide, and contained 19 Everyone knows the story of how 

rooms. The outer walls, still standing, Hannibal crossed the Alps. It is usually 

are of heavy masonry, and the floors are asserted that he demolished the rocks 

of concrete. Some of them were formerly that opposed his progress with the aid 

covered with tiles. Quantities of char- of fire and vinegar. The word used by 

coal over the ruins show that the building the Latin historians and which is ordi- 

was destroyed by fire. The house has narily called in English translation 

been examined by scholars who say that "vinegar" is acetum. 

it was built in the days when the Romans The question has been raised by a 

were in possession of England, about European officer whether this is the true 

2,000 years ago. The occupants have meaning of the original. He thinks that 
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by acetum the historians intended to 
describe a substance resembling dynamite 
in its properties and he invites chemists 
to consider the question whether the 
ancients might not have possessed a 
formula for making a powerful explosive 
of this kind. 

He calls attention to the fact that two 
ancient historians, Marcus Graecus and 
Albert of the Aix, speak of the existence 
of two kinds of acetum, one of which 
possessed greater energy than the other. 
A clue to the composition of this explo- 
sive may be found, he believes, in the 
fact that to acetum was ascribed the 
property of extinguishing the dreaded 
"Greek fire." He thinks the substance 
may have been strongly oxygenated. 

Although to discover how Hannibal's 
"dynamite" was made would be to add 
nothing, perhaps, to our sense of the 
greatness of his achievements, yet such 
a discovery would certainly throw new 
light on some interesting events in the 
wars of antiquity. 

ANCIENT DOCTOR USED INSTRU- 
MENTS 

GREEK SET FOUND THAI DIFFERS LITTLE 

FROM PHYSICIANS' WEAPONS OF 

TODAY 

American surgeons realize now how 
much a rubbish heap may teach a man. 
A complete set of surgical instruments 
was found recently by men digging in a 
scrap pile in Colopon, an ancient Greek 
city. In spite of the fact that they were 
used about two thousand years ago, 
there is not much difference between 
them and the instruments that are poked 
into the anatomy of modem man. In 
the set are small knives with a handle of 
decorated bronze, a metal which the 
Greeks thought was especially healing. 



There are also several pairs of forceps, one 
of them used to extract the heads of 
arrows and lances from wounded war- 
riors. Another instrument was for drill- 
ing holes in the bones of the skull, 
another for cauterizing the flesh. Be- 
sides these are vessels for cupping and 
bleeding, a small covered bronze box for 
delicate instruments, a slab of stone for 
mixing certain drugs, and a pair of scales 
which still balance perfectly. In addi- 
tion to these there is the handsome purple 
glass beaker, probably the drinking-cup, 
of the unknown surgeon who made use 
of all these instruments. 

MODEL BUILDING AFTER 

AN ANCIENT ONE 

ORDER OF THE SCOTTISH RITE COMPLETES 
TEMPLE AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The Order of the Scottish Rite has 
announced the completion of its new 
million-dollar temple in Washington, 
D.C. The building is a handsome, white- 
marble structure about one hundred and 
fifty feet square, and rises to a height of 
one hundred and fifty feet above the 
street level. At either side of the main 
entrance is an immense marble sphinx. 
A row of tall Ionic columns surrounds 
the second story. The architects have 
followed the design of the ancient tomb 
of King Mausolus which stood in Hali- 
carnassus and was one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was built by 
the wife of the king and was decorated 
with hundreds of wonderful statues. 
This old tomb became so famous that 
many buildings were modeled after it, 
but this is the first structure in America 
in which the design has been used. The 
architects are John Russel Pope, of New 
York, and Elliot Woods, architect and 
superintendent of the capitol. 



These articles were furnished by students of Professor Harry. 
The committee solicits from members of the Association a mass of 
such "stories." In general they should be shorter than these 
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rather than longer; paragraphs of even five or ten lines will be 
acceptable. The majority of the articles, or paragraphs, will 
probably be of an archaeological nature, but not necessarily so. 
A brilliant squib, for instance, might be written on the referendum 
and recall as discussed by Aristotle, or on "trust-busting," as 
exemplified in Lysias' "grain-dealers." 

The second plan of the committee is intended to provide for the 
dissemination of matter relating more directly to the study of the 
classics. The editors of the Classical Journal have agreed to devote 
the last two pages of each number to an article, or a series of 
articles, along this line. The next to the last page of the Journal 
will contain articles furnished through the committee, and will be 
printed in brevier type in two columns, so that the page may be 
detached and used for "copy." The article in the penultimate 
page of this issue has already been mentioned in the Journal. 

Every member of the Association who reads the Journal is 
requested to detach the page of "copy" and to present it personally 
to the editor of at least one newspaper, magazine, educational 
journal, or other periodical of his city or town, with the request 
that it be printed. Members are also asked, and urged, to furnish 
papers to the committee for this purpose. Material may be 
original or borrowed; we cannot afford to be too finical about 
credit for this cause. The committee will not be able to prepare 
all the " copy," but it will act as a clearing-house for material which 
members may submit. 

The publicity committee was authorized because of the belief 
of the Association that the studies and opinions of those best fitted 
to appreciate the classics reach too narrow a circle when published 
in our technical journals. We convince ourselves, who are already 
convinced; a wider public remains uninstructed and uninspired. 
The day is past when we as lovers of the classics dare hesitate, with 
any sort of mock modesty, to herald the merits of our "wares." 
Our cause is just, and we may as well determine frankly to use the 
methods of advertising which have become so potent in the business 
world. Our "advertising" must be dignified and veracious. 
Indeed, the conservative commercial advertiser does not use the 
fog-horn; he pursues the scriptural counsel to set his light on a 
candlestick rather than hide it under a bushel. 



